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Good Suggestions. 
The following, from the (New Lisbon) Western Pal- 
ladium, contains one or two suggestions that we, of 
course, deem worthy of attention: 


Tue Onto Cuntivaror.— Those of our farmers who 
have not yet subscribed for this very valuable agricultur- 
al journal, should do so without delay. It is published at 
Columbus, by M. B. Bateham, Esq., at $1 00 the single 
copy per year, or 75 cents when four or more copies are 
ordered at one time. The paper is neatly executed, and 
its able editor is ardently devoted to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. 

As the Columbiana County Agricultural Society will 
shortly offer premiums, to be awarded at the ‘ Fair,’ next 
fall, we would suggest whether the objects of the society 
would not be greatly advanced by procuring fifty or one 
hundred copies of the Ohio Cultivator, and offering them 
as premiums. Certainly those who would draw a copy, 
as a prize, would value it more than a dollar in cash, and 
we apprehend it would be worth more to a farmer than a 
dollar expended in any other way. We merely make 
" the suggestion, and are of opinion that the agricultural 
interests of the state would be greatly promoted, if coun- 
ty societies would all profit thereby. 





Clark and Madison Agricultural Society. 


At a meeting of citizens of Clark and Madison coun- 
ties, held at South Charleston, on Saturday, June 6th, 
1846, Davrp Harrop was called to the chair, and ALEx- 
ANDER WADDLE appointed secretary. 

Judge Paige, from the committee appointed at a former 
meeting to prepare a constitution for the formation of an 
agricultural society, submitted a report and constitution, 
which were adopted, and a District Agricultural Society 
was formed of the counties of Clark and Madison, and 
the following persons were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President, Alex. Waddle ; Vice President, A. Toland ; 
Treasurer, J. F. Harrison : Secretary, Charles Harrold ; 
Directors, W. Whiteley, Thos. Swayne, S. G. Moler, B. 
B. Browning, and James Rankin. 

On motion, R. Cowling, G. Stickney, W. M. Spencer, 
Chas. Paist, S. H. Chamberlin, Jas. Rankin, John A. 
Crain, and Dr Milton Lemon, were appointed a commit- 
teee to procure members. 

The Secretary was ordered to have 150 copies of the 
constitution printed. 

On motion, the proceedings of this meeting were or- 
dered to be published in the Springfield Republic, London 
Sentinel, and Ohio Cultivator. 


D. Harroip, Cha’n. A. Wappie, Sec’y. 





The Locusts=-Injury to Fruit Trees. 

We found the locusts very abundant in all the eastern 
counties of this state, and in Brooke and Ohio counties, 
Va. We learned, also, that they extend eastward as far 
as the mountains, in Pennsylvania. They commenced 
boring the trees about the Ist of June, orin ten to twelve 
days after their first appearance ; and they are now (June 
15) beginning to die off, having accomplished the full pe- 
riod and object of their existence, if any one can decide 
what that object is. 





The injury done to fruit trees, especially to young or- 
chards, where the locusts were most abundant, is very 
great — much greater than we had been led to anticipate. 
In eur recent tour through Jefferson, Belmont, and other 
eastern counties, we saw a number of young orchards 
that appeared to be almost, if not quite, ruined by them. 
Large trees are also badly cut, and the injury is not yet 
all apparent. 

The owners of fruit trees that are stung by locusts, 
should, immediately after the insects have completed their 
work, go to work and trim off the greater part of the 
tops, cutting away all the branches that are punctured, 
but taking care to leave as many healthy leaves as possi- 
ble on the lower twigs and branches to assist the tree in 
recovering from the injury. If this is done without de- 
lay, new shoots will put forth the present season, and the 
tree will recover much sooner than if the wounded 
branches are suffered to remain. 

The branches cut off should all be picked up and burn- 
ed ; by which means the number of these marauders may 


be greatly reduced for their next campaign, whoever may | 


be benefited thereby. 


Budding Fruit Trees, 
From Downing’s ‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.’ 


Budding (inoculating, of the old authors,) differs from 
common grafting not the least in its nature or effects. — 
Every bud is a distinct individual, capable of becoming a 

ree under favorable circumstances. In grafting, we use 

a branch, composed of several buds, with a considerable 
quantity of bark and wood ; while in budding, we em- 
ploy but a single bud, with a very small quantity of the 
adjoining bark and wood. 

The advantages of budding fruit trees, compared with 
grafting, are so considerable, that in this country it is ten 
times as much practised. These are, first, the great ra- 
pidity with which it is performed — a skilful budder, with 
aclever boy following him to tie the buds, being able to 
work from a thousand to twelve hundred young nursery 
stocks ina day. 2d. The more convenient season at 
which it is performed, in all countries where a short spring 
crowds garden labors within a small space. 3d. Bein 
able to perform the operation without injuring the stock 
in case of failure, which is always more or less the case 
in stocks headed down for grafting. 4th. The oppor- 
tunity which it affords, when performed in good season, 
of repeating the trial on the same stock. To these we 
may add, that budding is universally preferred here for 
all stone fruits, such as peaches, apricots, and the like, as 
these require extra skill in grafting, but are budded with 
great ease. 

The proper season for budding fruit trees in this coun- 
try, is from the first of July to the middle of September, 
the different trees coming into season as follows : plums, 
cherries, apricots on plums, apricots, pears, apples, quin- 
ces, nectarines, and peaches. ‘Trees of considerable size 
will require budding earlier than young 
seedling stocks. 
ways, and only, performed when the bark of | 
the stock parts or separates freely from the | 
wood, and when the buds of the current | 
year’s growth are somewhat plump, and 
the young wood is growing firm. Young 
stocks in the nursery, if thrifty, are usually 
planted out in the rows in the spring, and 
budded the same summer or autumn. 

Before commencing, you should provide 
yourself with a budding knife, fig. 1, (about 
four anda half inches long,) having a round- 
ed blade at one end, and an ivory handle, 
terminating in a thin rounded edge, called 
the haft, a, at the other. 

In choosing your buds, select thrifty 
shoots that have nearly done growing, and 
prepare what is called a stick of buds, fig. 2, 
by cutting off a few of the imperfect buds 
at the lower, and such as may be yet too 
soft at the upper ends, leaving only smooth, 
well developed single buds, double buds be- 
ing fruit-buds. Cut off the leaves, allow- 
ing about half an inch of the foot-stalks to 











But the operation is al- | 








remain for conveniently inserting the buds. 
Some strands of bass-matting, about twelve 
Fig. 1. Bud- or fourteen inches long, previously soaked 


ing knife. 


in water to render them soft and pliable, (or | 


in the absence of these, soft woolen yarn,) 
must also be at hand for tying the buds. 
Shield or T budding is the most approved 
mode in all countries. A new variety of 
this method, now generally practised in this 
| country, we shall describe first, as being the 
| simplest and best mode for fruit trees. 
American Shield Budding. — Having your 
stick of buds ready, choose a smooth por- 
tion of the stock. W hen the latter is small, 
let it be near the ground, and, if equally 
convenient, select also the north side of the 
stock, as less exposed to the sun. Make an 
upright incision in the bark from an inch 
to an inch and a half long, and at the top of 
this make a cross cut,so that the whole 
shall form a T. From the stick of buds, 
your knife being very sharp, cut a thin, 
| smooth slice of wood and bark containing a 
| bud, fig. 3,a. With the ivory haft of your 
| budding knife, now raise the bark on each 
| side of the incision just wide enough to ad- 
| mit easily the prepared bud. Taking hold 
| of the foot-stalk of the leaf, insert the bud 
under the bark, pushing it gently down to 
the bottom of the incision. If the upper 
| portion of the bud projects above the hori- 











zontal part of the T, cut it smoothly off NN 
now, so that it may completely fit,b. A Fig. 2. A 
| bondage of the soft matting is now tied stick of buds. 





pretty firmly over the whole wound, 
fig 4, commencing at the bottom, and 
leaving the bud, and the foot-stalk of 
the leaf only exposed to the light and 
air. 
Common Shield Budding, fig. 5, prac- 
tised in all gardens in Europe, differs 
from the foregoing only in one respect 
—the removal of the slice of wood 
contained in the bud. This is taken 
out with the point of the knife, hold- 
ing the bud or shield by the leaf stalk, 
with one hand, inserting the knife un- 
der the wood at the lower extremity, 
hi and then raising and drawing out the 
Fig. 3. American wood by bending it upwards and down- 
| ghield budding. wards, with a slight jerk, until it is 
| loosened from the bark, always taking 
care that a small portion of the wood 
remains behind to fill up the hollow at 
the base or heart of the bud. The bud 
|thus prepared is inserted precisely as 
| before described. 
| ‘The American variety of shield bud- 
ding is found greatly preferable to the 
| European mode, at least for this cli- 
mate. Many sorts of fruit trees, espe- 
cially plums and cherries, nearly ma- 
|ture their growth, and require to be 
| budded in the hottest part of our sum- 
|mer. In the old method, the bud hav- Fig. 4. 


ing only a shield of bark with 
but a particle of wood in the 
heart of the bud, is much 
more liable to be destroyed by 
heat or dryness, than when 
the slice of wood is left be- 
hind in the American way.— 
Taking out this wood is al- 
ways an operation requiring 
some dexterity and practice, 
as few buds grow when their 
eye or heart wood is damaged. 
The American method, there- 
fore, requires less skill, can be 
done earlier in the season with 
younger wood, is performed 
in much less time, and is uni- 
formly more successful. It 
has been very fairly tested up- 
on hundreds of thousand fruit 

Fig. 5. trees, in our gardens, for the 
last twenty years, and, although practised English bud- 
ders coming here, at first are greatly prejudiced against 
it, as being in direct opposition to one of the most essen- 
tial features in the old mode, yet a fair trial has never fail- 
ed to convince them of the superiority of the new. 

After T'reatment.— In two weeks after the operation, 
you will be able to see whether the bud has taken, by its 
plumpness and freshness. If it has failed, you may, if 
the bark still parts readily, make another trial ; a clever 
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it has succeeded, after a fortnight more has elapsed, the 
bandage must be loosened, or, if the stock has swelled 
much, it should be removed altogether. When budding 
has been performed very late, we have occasionally found 
it an advantage to leave the bandage on during the win- 
ter. 

As soon as the buds commence swelling in the ensuing 
spring, head down the stock, witha sloping back cut, 
within twe or three inches of the bud. The bud will 
then start vigorously, and all ‘robbers,’ as the shoots of 
the stock near to and below the bud are termed, must be 
taken off, from time to time. 


Editor’s Rambles. 
BRIEF NOTES OF A HASTY RIDE AMONG THE FARMERS. 
Continued from last No. p. 82. 

Mr. G. W. Giznons, near Zanesville, is an experienced 
and successful farmer, possessing much intelligence, and 
a disposition to adopt such improvements as may be sug- 
gested to him, whether by agricultural papers, or any 
other medium. His farm is of good size, well adapted to 


budder will not lose more than six or eight per cent. If) in his case, would be, that he may find his plans and ope- 





| rations too extensive to admit of that degree of personal | 
| attention which he desires to bestow on them, and that a | 
| lack of practical experience may, for afew years, cause 
him to fail of meeting that degree of success which he | 
| anticipates. But we know that he is not the one to be | 
| easily discouraged, and we doubt not he will proceed with | 
| caution as well as energy. 


| Tne Farm or Cox. Davin Cuamerns is about five miles | 


north of Zanesville, on the Muskingum river. The situ- | 
| ation is a very beautiful one, and, together with the excel- | 
| lent quality of the land, speaks well for the taste as well | 
as judgment of the venerable proprietor, who was among | 
the earliest settlers of that region. ‘I he road to the resi- | 
dence passes through a beautiful grove of ancient oaks, | 
and the premises generally display a degree of taste in| 
their arrangement, which, in the palmier days of the hos- | 
| pitable proprietor and his family, must have rendered it a 
| most delightful place fora rural visit. From what we | 
| saw and learned of Col. C., we think he deserves honor- | 
| able notice, as a practical FARMER, as well as a citizen and | 
| Statesman, though we cannot say we found evidences | 





is his intention to commence immediately, a system of 
producing new varieties of pears, and other fruits, from 
seed, with a view to the production of improved kinds, 
and such as will be better adapted to this climate than old 
varieties. More about this hereafter. 

Sneer Farmers in Knox County.—We called on 
Messrs C. & H. Elliott, near Martinsburgh, who are ex- 
tensively engaged in sheep farming, and have two flocks 
of excellent sheep, numbering about five hundred each. 
Their flocks are mostly Pennsylvania Saxons, and Saxon- 
Merinos. These they are now crossing with Paular Me- 
rinos, obtained from the State of New York, last fall, of 
which we have before taken notice. This cross, they be- 
lieve, will improve their flocks, by giving greater size and 
vigor of constitution, with heavier fleeces, without ma- 
terially diminishing the fineness of the wool. The lambs 
had under the new arrangement, appear very promising. 
Their sheep are in excellent condition, giving evidence of 
care and skill in their management ; and their fleeces 
were of fine quality, mostly well washed and well done 
up, though there is room for some improvement here, and 
we are confident that the Messrs Elliott will not be slow 


grain and grass, and the crops give evidence of thorough | of quite as much energy and neatness as we should sup- | to discover and adopt improvements in their line of bnsi- 


tillage, as well as fertile soil. A large field of wheat is 
as heavy and promising as any of its size that we have 


| pose it would be the pride of his grown-up sons to mani- | 
| fest in the management of this beautiful farm, in the de- | 


ness. 
At Newark, not having sufficient tinie to pay a visit 


seen this year. It is of the Mediterranean variety, which | Clining years of their honored father. The Colonel spends | to farmers, we spent an hour or two among the horticul- 


is approved of by Mr. G. on account of its general ex- 
emption from injury by the fly, and its adaptation to the 
soil and climate. He acknowledged to us, however, that 
the grain is not quite as saleable as other kinds in mar- 
ket, owing to its dark color, and greater care being re- 
guired in order to make the finest flour from It. 

Coal Slack and Ashes as Manure.—Mr. Gibbons inform- 
ed us that he had made several experiments with the use 
of bituminous coal slack, (from the mines,) and coal ashes 
as a dressing for land, and in some cases with marked 
beneficial results. He showed us a field of oats, on a 
part of which coal ashes had been applied pretty lib- 
erally seven years ago, while other parts were dressed 
with other manures, and he assured us that every suc- 
ceeding crop has been better, where the ashes were ap- 
plied, than the other parts of the field. (We would thank 
i 


fr. Gibbons to furnish the particulars respecting his ex- | 


most of his time in horticultural pursuits, of which he is 
| very fond, and among his books or papers; leaving the | 
| management of bis farm chiefly to his sons, of whom he | 
| has three or four remaining at home. The farm em- | 
| braces about two hundred acres of improved land—is 
| well stocked, and we should think generally well man- 
| aged, having promising crops. 
| Plowing in Straw as Manure for corn, is practised by 
| Col. Chambers and sons, with very good results, and we 
| would recommend the practice to others, especially such 
as are in the habit of regarding a heap of straw as a mere 
nuisance. The plan is to spread the straw on the land | 
| (heavy upland soil) as thick as it is thought the plow will 
cover; then have a boy or man follow the plow with a| 
fork to brush the straw into the furrow. Col. C. inform- | 
ed us that he obtains the very best crops in this way, | 
and he considers the fresh straw much more valuable for 


turists of the town. 

The Garden of Mr H. S. Sprague we found in ex- 
cellent condition, as usual, and presenting avery brilliant 
display of choice roses, and other flowers. Of strawber- 
ries, too, the show was to our tas/e, very inviting and 


, beautiful, embracing a number of the finest kinds, in full 


bearing. Grapes and all other kinds of fruit gave promise 
of much abundance, and we know of no man who better 
deserves a liberal supply of these luxuries, or who more 
highly enjoys them, than our friend Sprague. He last 
spring added a cranberry patch to his horticultural do- 
main, on a piece of low ground, well adapted to the pur- 
pose. From his knowledge of the habits of the plants 
and their present appearance, he feels quite confident that 
he can cultivate them with advantage. The plants were 
obtained from a cranberry swamp in the south edge of 
that county, (Licking,) two miles east of Utica, on the 


periments with coal slack and ashes, describing the soil, his corn ground than the amount of manure that it would old Mt. Vernon road. We mention the location thus par- 


&c., for the benefit of our readers.) 

Chess and W heat.—We were sorry to find Mr Gibbons 
almost a believer in the doctrine of the transmutation of 
wheat into chess or cheat. This is an error that we hope 
he will be induced to renounce, even in his old age, es- 
pecially as he does not appear to be a firm believer. His 
principal reasons for favoring the doctrine are, the results 


of his own experience in the cultivation of a field of good | 
wheat soil, in the body of which is about an acre of cold | 


spouty land, inclining to springs, but not subject to much, 
if any, standing water. On this spot of land, whenever 
the field is sown to wheat, no matter how clean the seed 
may be, a great portion, if not a majority, of the product 


is invariably chess, while scarce a particle of the weed | 
fe 


can be found in all the rest of the field; hence he is in- 


clined to believe that the defective quality of the land, | 


and the consequent exposure of the grain to injury in 
winter, has had the effect of causing the wheat to degen- 
erate into chess... This is in accordance with the notions 


of hundreds of good practical farmers, besides Mr G.,; | 
Wead- | 


but we are most firmly pursuaded it is an error. 
mit it is sometimes very difficult to account for the facts 


which come to our knowledge, in a manner that is satis- | 


factory to our opponents, but we have always been able 
to give an explanation that, to our mind, appeared more 
rational than the belief that vegetables, as distinct in their 
nature as wheat and chess, will change toeach other. In 
the case of Mr Gibbons, we have no doubt but that the 


seeds of chess have, for many years, been buried in the | 


soil, and remain there, as they will, without decaying or 
vegetating, until, by the plowing and harrowing, circum- 
Stances favor their growth, and then they will not start 


if the ground is well occupied with wheat or other grain; | 


but this being killed by the winter, the chess very natu- 
Tally springs up in its place. 
a crop of chess would be produced there by simply sum- 


mer fallowing the ground, so as to kill the grass, and pre- | 
fering it as for wheat, but not sowing any thing at all. 


0 test this matter, we advised Mr Gibbons, when that 
field is next sown to wheat, to prepare this portion as 
usual, then leave, say half of it unsown, and watch the 
result. The true way for him to remedy the defects of 
the soil, of course, is to under-drain it. 

A Youne Sueer Farmer.—Mr Philo Buckingham, of 
Putnam, whose importation of Paular Merinos we no- 
ticed last fall, we found has now a flock of 700 head. He 
purchased during the winter several lots of Saxons and 
Saxon-Merinos—about half of them descendants of the 


Wells & Dickinson stock; so that he has now excellent | large, so that we found him surrounded by most of the tion of this desirable fruit, 


We nave no doubt but that | 


| make when decomposed. 
| Tne Warnonpinc VaLiey, from Coshocton to the; 
| residence of our friend and correspondent, Ex1 Nicuo ts, | 
| (late of Belmont county,) is one of the most charming | 
| drives that we have found in Ohio. The uplands of this 
portion of the state are mostly hilly and comparatively 
poor, but on the streams are bottom lands, of great | 
richness and fertility, as is the case along the Walhonding 
(or White Woman) river. ‘This valley is,in many places, 
a mile or more in width, including what is called first and 
second bottoms, and extends from Coshocton westwardly | 
about eighteen miles, to where the river forks, and loses 
its name in, the Mohican and Ow! Creeks. Two miles 
below this fork, is the young town of Walhonding, a 
place of such advantages of water power and navigation, ' 
as, it is thought, cannot fail to make it a town of consid- 
erable size and importance in process of time. The Wal- 
honding canal, leading from Roscoe, on the Ohio canal, 
terminates at this place, and the two locks with the feeder 
afford very plentiful and constant water power for a large | 
amount of machinery. On this there are now in opera- 
tion a flouring mill, carding machinery, distillery, &c,, 
and preparations are making for increasing the manufac- | 
turing business, as well as canal trade, by an additional 
| warehouse, &c. The hotel kept by our friend PLowman, | 
, is better than we often find at much larger places. Noth- 
ing seems to be wanting to give animation to the scene, | 
but more inhabitants, and these, we think, will come there 
when the beauty and advantages of the region are better 
known. The lands in the vicinity of the town are most- | 
ly owned by Col. John Johnson, and he offers to sell 
town lots or large farms on very advantageous terms. — 
We hardly know of a more desirable location for a farm- 
er of some capital, than here. For sheep farms, especial- | 
ly, the lands running from the river back on to the hills, 
|are admirably adapted, while the bottoms are first rate 
for corn and smaller grains. These lands, too, are re- 
markably cheap, considering their proximity to the canal, 
&e., — being only from $10 to $15 per acre. 

Mr Nicuoxs owns a large tract of land next above Col. | 
| Johnson’s, and if he would believe it, we are certain he | 
would do much better to sell off two thirds of it, than to | 


| attempt to manage it all, even with the help of his family 


of sons. The best of the lands have been let out to ten- 
|ants for a number of years, and, as usual in such cases, | 
|are in a slovenly condition. Mr N. only moved there | 
| this spring, and has not had time to accomplish much yet. 
| Then his buildings are very poor, and his family very 


| tain situations 


| ticularly, because several persons have inquired of us 


where the plants can be found, and we know of no other 
place in the state, except in the western counties. 
Mr I. Drtxe has not paid as much attention this year 


, as usual, to his horticultural operations, owing mainly to 


absence during most of the spring, and a large portion of 
his time and a being devoted to Copper Mining 
about these days. He does not wholly neglect his old 
favorite employments, however, nor refuse to use his tal- 
ents and knowledge for the public good, whenever occa- 
sion seems to require. Asan evidence of this last fact, 


| we would mention that he was engaged to deliver an ad- 


dress for the Madison Township Farmers’ Club, a day or 
two after our visit. His garden presented a good show 


‘of flowers and fruits. He is desirous of selling his nur- 


sery of young fruit trees. We should think that some 
person having a knowledge of the nursery business, might 
find it an advantage to purchase the stock and carry it on 
there. 

The Peach Tree Worm, (Egeria exitosa.) — Mr Dille 
informed us that he had made a discovery respecting the 
habits of this insect, that was new to him, as it certainly 
was tous. He had found that the parent flies, after escap- 
ing from the trees, say in June or July, take shelter du- 
ring nights and storms, on the under side of boards in cer- 
He has found them, by dozens at a time, 
on the under side of a wooden bridge which crosses a 
brook in his garden, about three or four feet above the 
water. This seemed to be a oy of general rendezvous 
for all on the premises, and their discovery of course led 
to the destruction of a large portion of them. We 
hope this hint will lead others to make a search for the 
hiding places of these insects. For description, with 
figures, see O. Cult., vol. 1, p. 29. 

Mr G. W. Penny’s splendid strawberries were noticed 
in our last. We have seen none equal to them in size, 
excellence, and productiveness, excepting at the garden of 
Mr Burr, near this city. We are inclined to agree with 
the other members of our horticultural society, in the 
belief that they are Hovey’s Seedling variety. ill Mr 
Sprague or Mr Penny inform us whether they are certain 
as to their history ? 


Culture of the Gooseberry. 

Mr. Batenam: As the culture of gooseberry is ° 
now exciting considerable attention, and being 
more fortunate than my neighbors, in the produc- 
in a healthy state, 


materials from which to form, in a few years, a large | inconveniences of pioneer life. He is a real working| will, perhaps, justify me in a few remarks 


flock of the very best description of sheep. 
engaging extensively in the wool-growing business, and 
being a young man of much industry and enterprise, 
combing with the advantages of abundance of land and 
capital, ;he can hardly fail of good success. We have 


| in the appearance and condition of things around him. — | 
| Much of his attention, this spring, has been devoted to 


| the commencement of his nursery of fruit trees. This 
| he intends to make an important branch of his business ; 


He designs | man, however, and a year or two will effect great changes thereon. 


The soil in which I find most success, original- 
ly consisted of a beautiful yellow elay, with a 
coarse sand through it. By the addition of de- 


never known a young man of as affluent circumstances | and having a good stock of choice ' young trees, brought cayed vegetables and stable manures, It has be- 
so enthisiastically devoted to the laborious duties of a| from his nursery in Belmont, it wAi take him but afew, come a valuable bed of deep, lich, loose, and 
farmer’ life; and the only danger we should apprehend | years to get well under way. Mr N. informed us that it, dry loam, peculiarly congenial to the gooseberry. 
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The trees are pruned to stand on a single 
shank, some ten or twelve inches from the 
ground. Early in the spring, the last summer 
shoots are cut in to one third their length. — 
Should the head be growing too close, a portion 
of the old wood is cut out. In the fal!, or early 
in winter, the ground under and around the 
trees is covered to the depth of two or three 
inches with rotten stable manure. 

From experience, I should say, they require an 
open, airy situation, and a very rich, dry soil. 

From the above practice, for eight years past, 
my trees have been extremely productive, gath- 
ering, in some seasons, as many as half a bushel 
from a single tree, perfectly free from mildew, or 
any other disease. The kinds consist of a few 
prize varieties, under name, and the old fashion- 
ed bottling kind. 

Should the above remarks contribute to the 
pleasure or profit of any of your numerous read- 
ers, my reward will be obtained. 

With respect, &c., 
Cuas. Bianpy. 

Brownsville, O., June, 1846. 


Clover and Wheat. 

Frienp Batenam: In the Cultivator of May 15, 
wheat farmers are invited to give their experience 
in plowing clover for wheat. My manner of 
raising clover, is to sow it on the wheat in Feb- 
ruary or March; the following year mow the 
first crop about the first of July ; mow the second 
crop for seed in the fall; mow it again about the 
first of the following July; then plow in the se- 
cond crop deep, with a good plow and good team, 
about the first of September, and sow the wheat 
thereon immediately, (about two bushels per 
ucre,) and harrow well, with at least two good 
harrowings; the putrefactive fermentution js set 
upin the clover; the ground is thoroughly satura- 
ted and moistened with the gas; a rapid germina- 
tion and growth takes place in the wheat. Con- 
ducted in this way, I have never failed of having 
a good crop of wheat, and my land much im- 
proved by the clover. 

Piow Boy, Jr. 


N. B. — Conducted as above, the clover can be 
renewed and perpetuated, if desired. 
Py Big 5Re 
King’s Creek, Champaign co., O., 
May 27, 1846. 





Cure for Sweeney in Horses. 


Mr. BateHam.—I observe, in the last number 
of your most valuably paper, that inquiry is made 
for aremedy for the disease culled Sweeney in 
horses. Sweeney is the name given to a certain 
disease in which there is a wasting of the flesh 
in the bone called the scapula (shoulder blade] of 
the horse. It is generally occasioned by a sprain 
of one of joints of the leg, causing an interrup- 
tion of the circulation of the fluids which nourish 
the muscles [flesh] of that part of the shoulder— 
hence the wasting of the flesh occurs. Farmers 
call the disease Sweeney, but it is not found un- 
der that name in the books. 

The remedy is simple: In the centre of the 
wasted part, take hold of the skin and pull or lift 
itup with the thumb and finger, and witha 
sharp knife cut off the piece thus lifted up, so as 
to remove entirely a piece of skin about an inch 
in diameter; then dress the spot with a suppur- 
ating salve, to make it run matter for two weeks, 
then let it heal. The cure depends upon the in- 
flamation occasioned by the wound and the salve; 
this occasions an increased flow of nourishment 
to the wasted part. Yours, &c. 

G. Friurx, M. D. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9, 1846. 


We would suggest whether the insertion of a 
Rowel would not answer the purpose more ef- 
fectually, and with less trouble, than removing a 
piece of the skin, and applying suppurating 
salve.—Eb. 

ANOTHER REMEDY. 

W.G. S., of Berkshire, Delaware co., informs 
us that he once had a horse badly sweenied, and 
he cured him by the following receipe : 


‘Take 4 pint of grease tried from old rusty bacon, 
4 ounce gum camphor, shaved fine, 
4 or 5 red peppers ; 
simmer all together tillthoroughly mixed. Apply 
this every other morning to the affected shoul- 
der, rubbing it briskly with a smooth stone until 
it becomes quite hot. Pulling up the skin two or 
three times a day, where the flesh is wasted, will 
expedite the cure.’ 


The Flavor of Butter, 


As affected by different kinds of grass and 

herbage. 

The following communication, from Skinner’s 
Farmers’ Library, affords suggestions of much 
importance to dairy farmers, and all lovers of 
good butter. The ideas are not entirelynew. In 
some parts of England the subject has long been 
understood. We imported a little of the sweet 
verna! grass into western New York, several 
years since, for sowing in door yards, &c., and it 
grew very well. Who will try its use in Ohio, 
for improving the quality of our butter.—Ep. O. 
CULT. 

PHILADELPHIA BUTTER: 


Its high flavor, and the source whence this is 
derived. 


My Dear Sir: During one of your late visits 
to Philadelphia, we had some conversation rela- 
tive to the rare qualities of Philadelphia butter, 
which, though good at all times, is at one season 
distinguished by a peculiarly high and delightful 
flavor, not to be found, in the same degree, so far 
as I can learn, in butter made in any other part 
of the Union. I told you that I thought I had 
discovered the source of this peculiarly grateful 
flavor, and now undertake to redeem a promise 
made to write you on the subject. 

In the first place, I wish you to bear in mind 
that the original settlers in the old counties ad- 
jacent to Philadelphia, were chiefly from Wales, 
and hence may claim a legitimate right to excel 
in the processes of the dairy. They took u 
their abodes among the hills, and as indispensable 
appendages of their farm houses, built what they 
call ‘spring houses,’ over the natural fountains 
flowing out of the hiil-sides. These are shaded 
by wide-spreading trees, tending to preserve the 
coolness imparted by the water surrounding the 
vessels containing the milk, cream, and other 
dairy products. A temperature is thus secured 
for the cream established by experiments as the 
most favorable to the perfect operation of churn- 
ing, namely, the range from 50 to 65 deg. — be- 
ginning with the cream at or near the first named 
degree, and terminating the process with the 
temperature at 65 degrees. It is only after 
the butter has ‘come,’ that warm water is to be 
added, so as to raise the warmth to 70 or 75 deg. 
This is to facilitate the separation of the butter 
from the milk. No one who has ever visited 
Pennsylyania spring houses, and observe the 
coolness and cleanliness they usually display, 
can doubt the great advantages afforded by them 
for dairy purposes. 

But, though these circumstances may serve to 
improve the general qualities of Philadelphia but- 
ter, still they are by no means concerned in pro- 
ducing that delightful flavor, the immediate 
cause of which is the main point to which I now 
wish to call your attention. As before intimated, 
it is only at one season that the flavor is in great- 
est deve and hence our housekeepers call 
it * May Butter, and sometimes ‘Grass Butter.’ 
The limits of the season of highest flavor may be 
set from about the middle of April to the middle 
of June. Now itis precisely during this time 
that the old, unplowed meadows and pasture 
fields, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, abound 
with a species of grass so highly odoriferous as 
to have obtained the name of Sweet-scented Ver- 
nal Grass. Botanists call it Anthoxranthum odor- 
atum. 
vanilla. It grows about a foot or eighteen inches 
high, rising above the surrounding grass. Its 
stem is very small and round, with a few lon 


The scent somewhat resembles that of 


this time I seldom ride into the country without 
gathering a handfullof the grass to enjoy its rich 
perfumes at leisure, and perhaps store it away in 
adrawer. As it isso very forward in its growth, 
so does it show the earliest signs of decay. — 
About the middle of June, the fields and meadows 
where it abounds assume a yellowish appearance 
from the dying of the stems of the first growth. 
The cattle press these aside to get at greener 
herbage, and now the high flavor of our butter 
declines. 

The Sweet-scented Vernal! Grass is a native of 
Europe, whence it has doubtless been introduced 
into the vicinity of Philadelphia, blended, proba- 
ibly, with other grass seeds. It has long become 
naturalized, and now occurs among other spon- 
taneous herbage, disputing the right of soil with 
the common green grass, and never yielding pos- 
session till turned under by the plow, after which 
it clings to the unbroken fence and head-rows. — 
Though seldom, if ever, sown here, it constitutes 
a part of the growth of most English pastures, 
thriving in nearly every kind of soil. The sweet 
odor for which English meadow hay is so noted, 
comes from the admixture of this grass. It is, 
however, seléom, if ever, sown by itself, but 
/usually mixes with the seeds of other grasses 
|adapted to the formation of permanent pastures. 
|Itranks rather low on account of nutritious pro- 
perties, but is principally esteemed for its early 
| growth, and continuing to throw up fresh shoots 
| till the end of autumn. Indeed, the aftermath, 
|or second growth, is particularly prized for graz- 
|ing purposes. 

A chemical examination of the Sweet-scented 
| Vernal Grass, shows that while its nutritious pro- 
| perties are less than those of most other grasses, 
|it is distinguished from these by containing den- 
| zoic acid, or flowers of benzoin, a substance pos- 
| sessing a peculiarly agreeable aromatic odor. An 
essential oil in which this resides can be distilled 
|from the grass, affording a pleasant perfume. It 
is undoubtedly this aromatic ingredient that im- 
| parts to the milky secretion of the cow the flavor 








P| so pleasantly manifested in Philadelohia Spring- 


|Grass Butter. When we find milk so readily im- 
| bued with the peculiar flavors of garlic, turnips, 
;and other substances upon which cows often 
| feed, there can be no room to doubt that a fragrant 
| grass, freely eaten by cows, should likewise im- 
| part its particular flavor to the milky secretion. 

| _If this very simple solution of the cause of the 
| high flavor of Philadelphia Spring Butter, be true, 
|—and [ have not the least doubt upon the sub- 
| ject,— you can at once perceive that a pasture 
|grass may be introduced almost every where, 
|which will communicate an exquisite flavor to 
| butter. 


| In London, Epping and Cambridge butter are 
both greatly extolled for their high and delicate 
flavor. The cows producing the former, which 
‘is most esteemed, graze during summer in the 
|wild pastures of Epping Forrest, and the high 
| flavor of their butter has been commonly ascribed 
to the wild shrubs, plants, and leaves of trees 
| which they feed upon. ‘the Cambridge butter is 
‘also produced from cows that graze upon natural 
| pastures, one part of the year on uplands, and 
| the other in rich meadows. As the Sweet-scent- 
led Vernal Grass is common to the natural pas- 
|tures of England, I doubt not it may be found 
most abundant in those of Epping, Cambridge, 
| and other places most celebrated for high-flavored 
|butter. So far asI can find by inquiry and re- 
jsearch in English books, the particular grass 
|which contribute the greater vart, if not all the 
| fine high flavor to the best and most costly but- 
| ter, has never, as yet, been identified. Withont 
'such exact knowledge, this flavor of butter must 
| necessarily remain beyond the control of the agri- 
'culturist, wherever nature or accident has not 
| provided the pastures with the aromatic agent. 
I remain, very respectfully, yours, &c., 

G. Emerson. 
| ' eee a 
| Laveuter.—No man who has once heartily 
'and wholly laughed, can be altogether and irre- 


and slender leaves. Its odor will alone be, suf-|Claimably bad. The man who cannot laugh, is 
ficient to distinguish it trom alf other grasses ‘only fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils — his 


found in our pastures. When in blossom, the 





air is often highly charged with its scent, and at 


| whole life is already a treason and a stratagem.— 
! 


Carlyle. 
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Wool for the English Markets. 

Mr Hamitton Gay, an extensive wool merchant of N. 
York, at the request of the editors of the Journal of 
Commerce, has furnished that paper with an account 
of his experiments in shipping wool to England, from 
which we make some extracts that we think will be in- 
teresting to many of our readers at the present time: 





More than one half of all the American fleece wool | 
exported from the United States, of the last year’s clip, | 
was owned and shipped by myself, and by others having | 
a joint interest with me. The purchases were all made | 
at the lowest point of the season, beginning on the Ist | 
day of September, and closing on the 25th day of Octo- | 
ber last. The result has been a nett loss of $5,993, and | 
188 bales of wool yet unsold—equal only to the fraction 
of a penny sterling on each pound. Nota fleece of the 
wool was sold to meet the payment of drafts drawn 
against it, nor was any portion of it unduly pressed upon 
the market; and this loss arose from causes unnecessary, 
easily avoided, and entirely within the control of parties 
in this country. 

The prices of United States fleece wool are affected 
very injurionsly in foreign markets by its unclean condi- | 
tion. It contains too much oil, and yolk, and dirt. The | 
sheep are generally washed with too little care, and run 
too long after washing before shearing. A large portion 
of the wool, from this cause, must pass through the hands 
of those who sort it and scour it in soap and water, be- 
fore it is sold to the manufacturers. 

The wool itself is of superior staple, and while upon 
the sheep is inferior to no other in the world of equal | 
grade; and it may be safely stated, that every pound of | 
cil, or other worthless substance, will, in the English | 
markets, deduct from the value of the wool containing 
it, the price at least of two pounds of wool. English 
manufacturers and staplers, before purchasing, open a 
portion of the fleeces, and examine carefully, not only | 
the fineness, but also the strength of the staple, and its 
condition throughout 


{Here follow directions for washing sheep, and doing | 
np fleeces, which, being the same, in substance, as we | 
have before published, we omit.] 

The next step is to properly sort and sack the fleeces, 
and direct them to the best market. his is the mer- | 
chant’s part, and more than a shipper’s profits depends 
upon its being performed understandingly. 

In England, each manufacturer devotes his attention | 
to one particular description of goods, for which his ma- 
chinery has been constructed, and he makes no other. | 
The makers of each kind of goods have established them- | 
selves mostly together in some one part of the kingdom, | 
where they have a wool market of their own, in which | 
they seek for the qualities and descriptions suitable for | 
their purpose, and will buy no other. The broadcloth 
makers in the west of England—the worsted combers of 
Yorkshire—the flannel manufacturers of Rochedale— | 
and those who make hosiery in Nottingham—purchase | 
in their several markets a supply suitable only for their | 
own machinery. So nice does this discriminatiod run, 
that the fleeces of fine wool, taken from sheep one year | 
old, which were never before shorn, are mostly sent to} 
one part of the country, and there sold to be used for 
one purpose, and the fleeces taken from the same sheep 
the next year, are sent to another part of the country, | 
and there wrought into very different kind of goods.— 
Thus it is of great importance that fleece wool tor ship- 
ment, before it goes on board, should be sorted and sack- 
ed according to the grades of foreign manufactures, and | 
suitable for their purposes, in order that it may be sold | 
directly to them; otherwise, even if clean and in good} 
order, it must pass through other hands, that re-sort it, | 
re-sack it, and distribute it to various parts of the king- 
dom at considerable expense. 

In illustration, I will remark, that I have had two in- 
voices of wool sold in England at the same price, in the | 
same place, and within three days of each other, whoso 
value in this conntry differed ten cents per pound on the 
day of their purchase, or any other day since. The one 
kind answered the market, the other did not, but was 
greatly superior in fineness of fibre. 

My own clip of wool, grown upon my own lands, and 
cut last June, and which | know all about, [ shipped to 
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the opinions already expressed. I trust that past errors | but there is time enough yet for them. The hay crop is 


may be avoided in the future—and I now have done with 
the preparation and shipment. 

The production of wool in the United States, until re- 
cently, has not equalled the consumption; but the low 
price of grains and provisions since 1840 has caused a 
rapid increase in the number of sheep—which, under 
very favorable circumstances, may double each three 
years—and they now surpass, and are likely still further 
to surpass, all previous estimates. The quantity of wool 
became so unwieldly last year that the value fell full 
twenty per cent., notwithstanding the foreign shipments, 
the abundance of money, the high Tariff, and the pros- 
perous condition of the manufacturing interest. We now 
have the promise of considerably increased quantities in 
this year’s clip, especially from some of the new States, 
with money more in demand, the protective policy in 
more dauger, and lower prices of cloths. If the home 
markets were solely relied upon, wool, like all other arti- 
cles, when produced in excess, would long rule low in 
price. An abundant supply will hereafter enable manu- 
facturers to purchese at their leisure, and to choose their 
qualities; and henceforth prices must be regulated, like 


those of cotton, in the open markets of the world. 
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To Correspondents and Readers. 

Our Ramates.— We have just returned from a very 
pleasant and instructive tour through a number of the 
eastern counties of this state, and including a visit to some 
of the sheep farms of Western Virginia. We have not 
time nor space to give any particulars in this number. — 
Our own farm requires our attention now for a few days, 
so that we shall not take another trip until after issuing 
our next number, unless it may be to a visita place or 
two near home. Our friends in Morgan, Washington, 
and Lawrence counties, may expect us early next month. 
Champuign county will not be forgotten, especially as 
‘Emily’ and other fair incognitios live there. 

Pusiications will be noticed in our next. 


THANKS are again due to Hon. C. Delano, for public docu- 
ments ; also, to J. H. Johnson, for a copy of the Patent 
Office Report. 


‘Crry,’ on the profits of farming, shall have attention 
before long. 


Inquirizs.— Wm. Wylde, Vermillion, Erie county, 
wishes to be informed how to destroy ants on young 
fruit trees ; also, whether English Filberts will grow and 
produce as well in this country as in Europe’ and where 
plants are to be obtained. 


Oxp Vircinia. — The same person inquires for particu- 
lar information respecting the character and condition of 
the lands offered for sale in Virginia, alluded to in the cir- 

| cular of Messrs Skinner & O'Reilly, in our paper of last 
| year. We have not the information desired, nor can we 


| afford space to insert it if sent us, as we do not suppose 


England in one vessel, in two equal quantities, of equal | many of our readers would be benefitted thereby. We 
quality, to two different markets, at a difference of more | would advise Mr W. to address a letter to the editor of 
, seven cents per pound in price. Its quality and con- | »),, Southern Planter, Richmond, Va. 

ition were very superior, and just suited to the one 
market, and not to the other. EE A ey 

Within the past year, I have sent more or less wool to oe The Weather and the Crops. 

every part of England, and to Wales, and to Scotland, | Since our last, the weather has been as fine as could 
comprising the various qualities grown in Illinois, Michi- | possibly be desired for the wheat crop, and a most abund- 
gen, benny Pennsylvania, New York and Vermont— | ant harvest is now almost certain. In the eastern parts 
Nearly every invoice was: ' ities = ; sia 
tion that it was not sent so much with a view to. profit, ° {2 state, and in Western Virginia, where we have 
as to try their market, and hoping to receive in return | been traveling, the prospectis exceedingly fine, and much 
suitable directions or suggestions for a better method for | of the wheat is beginning to mature, so that it may be 
preparing and shipping such wools to England.’ The re- | esnsideved out of danger. The cool and cloudy weather 
sult has been a voluminous correspondence, giving ample | of the pest ten T= ney d pl 
details and all the particulars required. It is from this | P on Py Ee See Sa ae Geeee 
correspondence and the results of those sales, as well as berry. 


from personal observation and information, that | venture | Corn and other spring crops, need rain in these parts 





fair, and on moist lands abundant. 

Wheat farmers are reminded of what was said in our 
paper last year about cutting wheat early. Commence as 
soon as the straw begins to turn yellow, and the grain is 
fairly out of the milk. 

Foot Rot in Sheep. 

A subscriber in Washington co. asks for a remedy for this 
troublesome disorder among sheep. We have seen a num- 
ber of fine flocks badly infected with foot-rot, introduced 
among them, we are informed, by sheep purchased at the 
Medina sale of the Grove flock, n 1844. Numerous 
remedies have been tried on them, but the only person 
whom we have seen that has thoroughly eradicated the evil, 
is Mr N. P. Atkinson, a well known experienced sheep 
farmer, near Wheeling, Virginia, whom we had the plea- 
sure of visiting the past week. His remedy is as fol- 
lows : 

Make a strong wash of blue vitriol and water—say one 
pound of vitriol to a gallon of water; then, with the 
sheep laid on their backs, in a trough to hold them easily, 
go over the whole flock, and pare and clean their hoofs ; 
then apply the wash with a swab; repeat the application 
after three days, and again in three days more, if badly 
affected. 


Burr’s Seedling Strawberries. 

We noticed the fine display of strawberries at the gar- 
den of Mr John Burr, of this city, in our last. He has 
since exhibited to the Horticultural Society, fifty distinct 
varieties raised by him from the seed. Many of these 
are remarkably large and fine, and five or six are believed 
to be superior, in some respects, to any of the old varie- 
ties. These have been named, and will be rapidly propa- 
gated. A report, with descriptions and names, will short- 
ly be prepared by a committee of the Society. 


Indian Corn for Fodder. 

We doubt whether the value of Indian corn is more 
than half known yet, among the generality of farmers ; 
and if the unparalleled drought throughout the country, 
last summer, should have a tendency to teach it to them, 
the terrible lesson may be looked upon as a mercy rather 
than a scourge, froma beneficent Providence. During 
the past eight months, thousands of animals have perished 
or been sacrificed for want of grass or fodder to sustain 
them, all of which might have been saved and kept in 
_ condition, had each farmer sown a few acres of corn 

or soiling and fodder. We saw, last summer, ona light 

sandy soil, a crop of corn growing, which turned out six 
tons of excellent dry fodder per acre. It was sown on 
the first day of July, in drills three feet apart. The land 
was plowed deep, and highly manured. ‘i his crop was 
the means of saving a superior herd of cows from star- 
vation. Henceforth, however promising the grass and 
hay crop may be, let no farmer depend entirely upon it, 
but let him sow a few acres of corn for summer soiling, 
or to be cured for winter’s use. He will then be tolerably 
independent of a capricious season. 

W hen corn is tolerably advanced in its growth, it com- 
pletely shades the ground, and the drought will have little 
effect upon it. A larger crop may usually be grown in 
drills than when sown broad cast; and if these drills be 
two or two anda half feet apart, we believe it will be 
found better than nearer, especially in a very dry season, 
as the cultivator can be often run between the rows, stir- 
ring the ground effectually, and neutralizing, in a mea- 
sure, the effects of dry weather. We recommend sow- 
ing at least one acre of corn for fodder, for every five 
head of cattle kept on the farm. If there be any over- 
plus of hay, it is very easily disposed of. — American 
Agriculturist. 


Oat Fodder for Horses. 


Ata discussion had at a meeting of the Darlington 
(Eng ) Farmers’ Club, Dec. 8th, on the best and cheap- 
est mode of keeping draught horses during winter, Mr 
Trotter said: 


‘1 have paid some attention to the subject of keeping 
draught horses during the winter. For the last three 
years | have adopted quite a different mode to what I 
previously followed. My method, formerly, was to al- 
low my draught horses each two bushels of oats per 
week, together with one bushel of beans, and as much 
hay as they could eat, generally clover hay. For the 
last three winters, 1 have fed them almost entirely on 
cut oat sheaf,—cut into half inch chafi,;— which has 
been a very great saving to me. 

In an oat crop of about forty stooks per acre, which 
might yield near sixty bushels, the feed of a draught 
horse averages two sheaves per day, or fourteen sheaves 
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per week, which would be about a bushel and three pecks 
per week, if they had been thrashed out, which is a sav- 
ing of a peck of oats o- week, each horse, from what I 
formerly gave them ; besides, I save the bushel of beans 
per week, and the clover hay, which was a very consid- 
erable item. When I first changed my mode of feeding, 
the horses impr=ved in condition wonderfully, thus show- 
ing that it suits them well. When they are very hard 
worked, I allow them half a peck of oats at dinner time, 
besides the cut sheaf. 

Last winter I had only eighteen acres of oats; those 
kept twelve draught horses, besides four young ones oc- 
casionally. This quantity of oats would not have served 
me through the year, had I not pursued this system of 
feeding.’ — Lon. Ag. Gaz. 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Items in Domestic Economy. 
BY ‘A VIRGINIAN.’ 


Srrinc Beans should be nicely cut, and the strin 
taken off, and if not quite fresh, should be Jaid in a basin 
of cold water, with a little salt dissolved in it. When all 
are cleaned, put them on the fire in boiling water, with a 
little salt in it. After they have boiled fifteen or twenty 
minutes, take one out and taste it, and if tender, throw 
them in a colander to drain, pour melted butter over 
them, or mix some cream with the butter, and season with 
black pepper. 

Corn anv | cans. — Take a nice bit of pickled pork, 
and put it on in cold water; let it boil fast, until the 
scum is all taken off; then let it boil slowly, and take 
some beans, which are well filled, string some and shell 
the oldest ; put them in with the pork, and let them boil 
slowly for one hour ; then cut from the cob about a dozen 
ears of green corn, and add it to the pork and beans, and 
as soon as the corn is soft, dish it up, and stir in half a 
pint of cream, and season with pepper. 

A Deuictious Piz.— Line a deep dish with some short 
crust, and take giblets of young chickens, or the chick- 
en, or a pair of squabs, and cut them up with a small 
piece of pickled pork cut in dice; lay them on the dish, 
season with pepper and salt; take half a dozen ears of 
green corn, quite tender, cut it from the cob, and fill up 
the dish with it; cover with a crust and bake for one 
hour take off the top and pour in a half pint of cream; 
serve hot. 

‘lo Bow CavtirLowEr. —Choose those that are close 
and white, and of the middle size; trim off the outside 
leaves, cut off the stalk, and let them lie in salt and wa- 
ter for one hour before you boil them. Put them into 
boiling water, with a small handfull of salt in it; skim it 
well, and let it boil slowly till done, which a small one 
will be in fifteen, and a large one in twenty, minutes ; 
take it up the moment it is done, (a minute or two longer 
boiling will spoil it,) and season with melted butter. 

CavuLiFLOWER SaLLapD—A NICE RELISH TO CoLD 
Meats. — When you have prepared and boiled the cauli- 
flowers, drain and let them cool; cut them in pieces, 
season them with salt, pepper, oil, ond vinegar, and cut 
them as any other sallad. 

Currant Pir. — Pick some currants and give them a 
scald, with a piece of lemmon ; sweeten with moist brown 
sugar ; line a deep pie-pan with good pastry crust ; put 
in your currants, cover and bake for forty minutes. 

Besueuneah Marmacape. — Boil the berries a moment, 
sift them through a sieve, reduce them over the fire to 
one half ; then mix with sugar, half a pound of sugar to 
a pound of fruit. 

‘ Sippits’ is bread cut in square pieces, that is, one 
mouth full. 

Ohio, June 12, 1846. 


Cure for bad temper.—1 fear that is a very unromantic 
conclusion to come to, but my firm conviction is, that 
half the miseries of young women, and half their ill tem- 
—. 7 ht be avoided by habits of domestic activity. — 
urs is. 











On the Teeth of the Horse. 
THEIR FORM, NUMBER, &C.— INDICATION OF AGE. 
Extract from Skinner’s Edition of Clater. 

The Teeth.— The manner in which the age of the 
horse may be determined by an inspection of the teeth, 
will be presently considered ; but there is something in 
the situation and construction of them that deserves no- 
tice. The nippers, placed in the front of the mouth in 
order to cut the grass, are covered with a hard substance, 
the enamel, to prevent them from being worn away.— 
One simple coat of enamel, however, would not effect 
the purpose. There isa great deal of wear and tear when 
the ground is dry and the stalks of the grass withered 
and hard, and the hardest ename! would soon be destroy- 
ed. To prevent this a beautiful contrivance is adopted. 
The enamel, as it passes over the top of the tooth, is in- 
dented and sunk into it, forming a pit or hollow, lined by 
enamel, and the edges of the enamel projecting above, 
and preserving the body of the tooth, for a while, from 
being injured. In process of time, however, it is worn 





down below the hollow, and so the black mark in the fore | As it is from the front teeth of the lower jaw a horse’s 
teeth, which was nothing but the inside of this hollow, | age is known, until he is in his eigth year, it is to those 
gradually disappears. | only we shall confine our attention. At about two years 

The Tushes.— There is a small space between the nip- | and a half old, he sheds the two middle teeth of the six ; (as 
pers and tushes, and a larger one between the nippers | these first appear in the colt’s mouth, so are they the first 


and the grinders. It seems, as it were, left on purpose | to disappear ;) these are succeeded by two permanent or 


for the reception and safe lodging of the bit ; and on its | hors. teeth, stronger, of a deeper color, and grooved or 
proper degree of sensibility depends what is termed the | fluted from top to bottom, with a black cavity in the cen- 








goodness of the mouth, which materially affects the value | 
of the animal. If, for instance, the membrane which | 
covers this part is thick, hard, and insensible, the horse | 
has a hard mouth ; and on the other hand, if it is very | 
thin and sensitive, the animal has a tender mouth, and} 
cannot bear the hard pressure of the common bit. A 
good mouth is one between these extremes, having a suf- | 
ficient degree of sensibility as to obey readily the pressure 
of the bit, and yet at the same time sufficient firmness to 
prevent this pressure being injurious. Much of the edu- 
cation of the animal will depend on giving him a proper 
mouth, as it is termed, that is, teaching him to obey ac- 
curately and readily the slightest pressure of the bit.— 
This requires considerable care. Many hasty, ill-temper- | 
ed breakers, absolutely spoil a horse in this respect ; and | 
itis by no means uncommon to find this part, particular- 
ly in young animals, considerably injured by the bit, so 
much so that a portion of the bone sometimes dies and | 
exfoliates, leaving behind it a troublesome ulcer. 
The Grinders. — Behind are the grinders, and they are | 
very curiously constructed. It would not be enough for | 
the food of the horse to be cut and bruised: it must be 
actually ground down to a certain extent, or, worked as 
he is at uncertain intervals, and, perhaps, all day long, 
there would not be time for it to digest. The back teeth 
are so formed as to constitute the most perfect grind- 
stones that can be imagined, by means of the flat yet 
roughened surfaces which they present to each other. — 
That these surfaces may not be worn down, or even 
worn smooth, there is not only one indentation of enam- 
el, as in the front teeth, but several columns of it, pene- 
trating down through the body of the teeth. The body 











of such a tooth is long wearing down ; and when it does 
wear away, the bony matter between the columns of 
enamel goes first, and the enamel is left projecting, so 
that, on an average, as fast as they are worn away, they 
will present an unequal surface. To this must be added, 
that they are continually growing, so that they will 
stand at nearly the same height as long as the horse 
lives. 

Wolves’ Teeth.— There is often found before the first 
grinder an additional tooth —a very small one, and call- 
ed, but I know not why, a wolf’s tooth, and strange sto- 
ries have been told of the pain which it po the animal, 
and the injury it sometimes occasions. I confess I know 
not the use of these teeth, but on the other hand I have 
no proof of the mischief they do. I have seen them in 
the mouths of horses sixteen years old, that have never 
appeared to suffer the least inconvenience from them. — 
Should it ever seem to be necessary to remove them, it 
may be easily effected with the common keyed instru- 
ment used for extracting human teeth, or even witha 
pair of small pincers. 

{Many persons of close observation, are of option that 
blindness in the horse is often occasioned in some way not 
understood, by wolf’s teeth. ‘They confidently believe 
that the disease may be arrested and removed, by the re- 
moval of these teeth, which is easily effected. 

[As there is nothing into which the purchaser so sharp- 
ly inquires as the age of the horse, and as our author has 
not been so full as we could have wished on this point, 
we here give, with illustrations, the best instructions we 
have seen, and can testify to their general accuracy. We 
call attention particularly to what is said of the bridle 
tooth, or tusk, situated between the fore and the jaw teeth, 
or grinders, in the males. Mares rarely have them, — 
When the inside of the bridle tooth loses the groove, and 
becomes rounded, and the point of it worn off and blunt- 
ed, the horse may be considered as past eight years old at 
any rate. 

Age of the Horse.— There are no certain marks by 
which we can judge truly of the age of a horse but his 
teeth ; and these only for a certain time: after that time, 
there is no method to be depended upon, but we may 
form a good guess by the front teeth of his upper jaw, 
until he is about twelve or thirteen ; especially if we take 
into consideration the countenance of the horse, with 
some other marks we shall point out. A horse has forty 
teeth, 23 called grinders, from which we learn noth- 
ing of his age ; then six above and as many below, in the 
fore part of his mouth, called gatherers, or cutting teeth, 
and it is from these we know his age ; then four tushes, 
two above and two below, sometimes named bit teeth, 
making in all forty. Mares generally have no tusks — 
their teeth are, therefore, only thirty-six. When a colt 
is foaled, he has no teeth in the front of his mouth. Ina 
few days, two above and two below make their appear- 
ance. Soon after these, four others appear; after these, 
it is usually three or four months before the corner teeth 
make their appearance. These twelve colt’s teeth in the 
front of the mouth, continue without alteration, till the 
colt is two years or two years anda half old. He then 
begins to lose his colt’s teeth for permanent ones, sooner 
or later, according to the manner in which he has been 











fed. 


tre. 


He is now rising three. 





Two years and a half. Rising three years. 

His mouth continues thus till some time in the latter 
part of the fourth year, when the same process takes 
place with the teeth on each side of the two in the centre ; 
so that at four years old, he becomes possessed of four 
horse teeth in the middle, with their natural black marks 
in the centre, and one colt’s tooth only on each side. 

The next he sheds are the two remaining, or corner teeth. 

When he has got the successors to these, his mouth is 
full. He is then called a horse, five years old: he has the 
black mark now in all the six front teeth. 





Four years. Five years. 

During the course of this year, the tusks, situated be- 
yond the corner teeth upon the bars, appear ; he is now 
five years old, off ; and through the whole of the year is 
‘rising six ;}— wesay, ‘he will be six years old next 

.’ Some time in the last six months of the sixth 
year, the black cavities of the two middle teeth are gra- 
dually filled up ; and when he is turned six years old, 
they are nearly or quite smooth upon the surface. In the 
latter part of the seventh year, when the horse is termed 
‘six off,’ six past, or rising seven, the teeth on each side of 
the two centre ones become gradually possessed of the 
same appearance ; and when he is seven years old, the 
two outside or corner teeth only are marked with the 
black cavity. 





Seven years. 

After this period, the horse is said to be aged; and 
from this time to the completion of his eighth year, the 
mark in the corner teeth continues gradually to disap- 
pear, till it is quite gone, when the age by the teeth is no 


longer known. He is now ‘ past the mark of the mouth.’ 

After this period, you may judge of the age by the 
marks or cavities in the upper teeth. At about ten, the 
two front teeth have lost their marks; the two next them 
have but little left, but in the corner teeth these marks 
may be readily seen ; these gradually wear out, and du- 
ring the twelfth year are quite erased. The tushes, like 
the teeth, are gradually changing their appearance ; they 
are small, sharp, and shell-like at first, and are grooved 
on their inner surface ; they gradually become larger and 
longer ; the concavities or grooves on their insides also 
lessen ; and at about eight, they are nearly lost. At 
about eleven and a half, or twelve, the inside of the tush 
begins to approach towards a round form, and after be- 
comes quite round ; they are then blunt at the top and of 
a yellowish brown color. The teeth of horses, as they 
advance in years, appear longer, from the gums shrinking 
from them, they get more oblique in their position ; they 
also acquire a much darker color. Horse dealers are said 
to practise numerous artifices in order to deceive their 
customers, with respect to their horses’ ages: one of 
these is termed bishopping, that is, making artificial marks 
in the teeth, when the natural ones are worn out; but 
there is always a want of resemblance between the na- 
tural and artificial mark. You may likewise compare 
them with the state of the tushes, ‘: hey also knock out 
the corner teeth of four year olds, to make them appear 
five ; for when these are removed before their time, they 
are soon succeeded by horses’ teeth. This may be de- 
tected by the want of tushes. In racing, all horses take 
their ages from May-day. 
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(<> As but a small portion of our readers have 
an opportunity of perusing the pamplilet edition 
of Dr. Kirtland’s admirable address, we think 
acouple of our pages could hardly be better 
occupied than with the following portion thereof. 
Wecommend it to the special attention of young 
farmers : 

Agriculture as an Art and Agriculture 
as a Science. 


An Address delivered before the Oberlin Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society, Oct. 1, 1845, by 
Dr. J. P. Kirtland of Cleveland, O. 


Mr. President, Members of the Oberlin Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society and Fellow Citi- 
zens:—In compliance with an invitation from 
your Society to address you, can I engage on a 
more appropriate theme for the occasion, than the 
consideraton of some of the distinctions between 
AGRICULTURE a3 an ART, and AGRICULTURE as a 
Science! 

Asan art, Agriculture embraces a knowledge 
of the means of cultivating the earth, so as to 
produce in the greatest plenty and perfection, 
those vegetables that are useful to man, and tothe 
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The result is certain. There is no guessing in the 
matter. 

In our experience, we have known Art to com- 
mit some most egregious error, in regard to the 
character of soil. On one occasion a farmer, gui- 
ded by art, who despised most heartily all science 
and book-knowledge of agriculture, came in pos- 
session of an extensive tract of Peat-marsh. Art 
at once concluded from the blackness and depth 
of the soil thatif the bushes and surplus water 
could be disposed of, a most exuberant crop of In- 
dian corn might be obtained. Accordingly the 
mattock, spade and scythe were put in requisition, 
and after much labor and expense had been em- 
ployed, several acres were brought into a condi- 
tlon in which the farmer and his sons could drag 
a plow by dint of hard pulling through the sur- 
face soil, the subsoil still remaining too miry to 
bear up a yoke of oxen. This was cheerfully 
borne by the farmer, in anticipation of the crop 
of golden ears with which his toils were to be 
rewarded at the close of the season. His, alas! 
like too many of man’s golden dreams, were 
never realized. 

The spring was warm and propitious for his la- 





animals which he has subjected to his dominion. | bors, the seed was planted, it vegetated and con- 


Itis based on tradition and practice or experience. 

Agriculture as a Science comprehends those 
principles which govern the operation of the 
means that are employed in cultivating the earth. 
It explains the rationale of all the numerous 
changes that occur in the processes and op- 
eration of the Farmer, the whys and the where- | 
fore if all these changes. tis based on fixed and | 
immutable principles—principles the same at 
Creation as at the present day, and that will re- 
main the same so long as the earth itself shall en-| 
dure. | 

The art may vary with locality,and change from 
time to time. 

Agriculture has been know as an art in all ages: | 
‘Yain was a tiller of the ground:’ ‘Abel sacrificed | 
the firstlings of his flock, and ‘Noah began to be | 
a husbandman and planted a vineyard.’ 

It is a query whether this art, as well as some 
other of the practical arts is better understood at | 
the present day than it was in primeval ages.— | 
Then, man, condemned ‘ to eat the herb of the! 
field, and in the sweat of his face to eat bread,’ | 
having recently held close communion with his 
Creator, probably received directly from Him, all | 
the knowledge of the art requisite to cultivate | 
the herd and the materials for his bread, and a 
long course of practice to learn the ait, was not 
then required as itis at the present day. The) 
knowledge thus granted from such a source might | 
have been—probably was—more perfect and of 
an higher order than that gained by man from| 
his own efforts in modern times. | 

The history of Agriculture asa Science is brief. | 


| 


| 


It can date back to no early times—the ancients | 
knew nothing of it, and at the present day it is| 
only partially understood. Every succeeding | 
day is developing some principle not before known | 
and the practical application of others hitherto | 
understood only in theory. 

It isscarcely a generation since Chaptal and 
Davy wrote upon this Science, and, though 
learned as they were, it is now evident that they 
hardly entered on the threshold of the subject. 

For its late rapid advancement we are principally 
indebted to modern Chemistry, though it has been 
essentially aided in its progress by the discoveries 
that have been made in several branches of| 
Natural Science, particularly Botany, and Ento- 
mology. 

The distinction between the Art and the 
Science of Agriculture is strikingly manifested by 
the course each would take in investigating the 
qualities of the soil. 

Art employs only one sense, that of sight. In| 
such a course of investigation, if a soil be black | 
and mucky, as she technically calls it, the conelu- | 
sion is hastily drawn that it is rich and strong—if| 
lighter colored, yellow, brown or red, that it has 
less strength. Such conclusions are guess-work 
after all, and trials at cultivation often prove them 
to be errroneous. 

Science proceeds systematically in such an un- 
dertaking. She analyzes the soil and ascertains 
the exact proportion of each principle it contains. 








tinued to grow while the vernal showers and 
dews were abundant and a sufficient quantity of 
soluble nutrition was yet unexpended on the sur- 
face of the peat. But with the approach of the 
scorching summer’s sun, the moisture was evap- 
orated even below the roots of the corn, and the 
stalks withered without attaining a height of more 
than two feet. Misfortunes are said not to come 
singly. They certainly did not in this instance, 
for at the time the corn was perishing, from a 
deficiency of nutrition, the farmer put fire to some 
piles of brush on the margin of the field which 
communicated with the sun-dried peat. This 





| continued to burn for several months, nearly suf- 


focating the population of the surrounding coun- 
try, and ultimately leaving extensive excavations 
in the marsh that have since filled with. water 
and become the habitation of reptiles innumer- 
able. 

What more successful course, it may be aske', 
would the scientific farmer have taken with this 
sterile bog. 


As a Botanist he would have recognized the ac- 
cumulation of muck to be made up, principally of 
a living moss—a species of sphagnum, which is 
growing from year to year. 

As an Agricultural Chemist, he would have 
discovered by analysis that though it contains a 
very large proportion—from 70 to 90 per cent. of 
three of the ultimate elements of the organized 
tissues that make up the structure of vegetables. 
to wit: Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen, yet com- 
bined and organized, and under the control of the 
living vegetable principle, (vitality) they are not 
in a condition in which other living vegetables 
can appropriate them tothe purposes of nutrition 
and support. 

As well might the growing corn seize upon the 
Purslain and other noxious weeds in a living state 
and employ their proximate principles for the fill- 
ing out of the young ear, as derive support from 
this living, organized peat, until its vitality had 
been destroyed and its structure undergone de- 
composition. 

His next step would be to effect that decompo- 
sition and in such a manner that its proximate 
principles would be best adapted to furnish his 
cultivated vegetables? with nutrition. 

On this point he need not be long detained, for 
science has already pointed out appropriate meth- 
ods. 

It may be accomplished either by fermentation 
with animal and other vegetable matter, or by the 
action of analkali, or by what is preferable a com- 
bination of the two methods, viz: fermentation in 
a compost heap, made up of due proportions of 
peat, refuse vegetables, animal matter and an 
alkali. 

The proportions best adapted are as follows: 


Peat dug and exposed to one winter’s 


frost, . + - - - 21 loads, 
Fresh barn-yard product, - - : hes 
Coal, wood, or peat ashes, - - 3 
Slacked Lime, - 7 . oe. 








Mix those ingredients intimately in a compact 
heap, which should then be covered with refuse 
hay, straw, leaves, or turf. After a time, vary- 
ing with the moisture and temperature of the 
weather, a fermentation will commence, which 
may run so violent as to endanger the burning 
of the ingredients. This, can, however, be 
avoided by turning over the heap repeatedly, or 
by frequent waterings. 

Three weeks before using, it should be again 
thoroughly forked over, and every lump broken. 
A slight fermentation will follow that must not be 
interrupted. 

The compost will then appear a black, free 
mass, and spread like rich garden mould. Use 
it, weight for weight, with the best barn-yard 
product, it will be found in a course of cropping 
to stand the comparison. 

Science is aware that these several materials, 
by the result of chemical action, will furnish in 
about due proportion all the proximate principles 
contained in the organized tissues of vegetables, 
to wit: carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
and several of their most important inorganic 
constituents, as potash, soda, lime, phosphorus, 
&c., in various combinations; also of the ill ef- 
fects of furnishing any one of them in an exces- 
sive or undue proportion. 

Science likewise understands all the principles 
brought to bear in the changes this compost heap 
undergoes. 

Allow that she does, says Art; still this busi- 
ness of forming compost to enrich my farm, is 
attended with too much trouble and expense — [ 
can never resort to such an expedient. 

Science replies: You have lived for a few years 
on the native richness of your soil, which was 
the accumulation of a thousand years, from the 
decay of animals and vegetables. It is now 
mostly expended, and you must either adopt a 
scientific mode of tilling your lands, remove to 
Iowa or Texas, or starve where you are. The 
choice is before you. 

To the eye of a scientific agriculturist, ten 
acres of peat bog is a more valuable appendage 
to one ef our northern farms, than would be the 
same number of acres of the richest Scioto bot- 
toms. He views these bogs as the means pro- 
vided to enrich our impoverished uplands, and 
also foresees the day that they may furnish a por- 
tion of fuel needed in this cold climate. 

Art considers no act more meritorious than to 
convert them into a potato field. 

It is painful to see the reckless haste that is 
made to destroy their character and value, by 
drainage and cultivation. 

We have known Art to commit some serious 
blunders in regard to the mineralogical constitu- 
tion of a soil, where Science could see her way 
clearly. Without stopping to notice the numer- 
ous avaricious reveries that Art has been thrown 
into at the sight of glistening mica, pyrites, or 
blende, in the limited scope of our acquaintance, 
we will refer to some of her errors under this 
head that have a more intimate relation to agri- 
culture. 


Some years since, an excitement was raised in 
Trumbull county, by a report that a supply of 
sulphate of lime, (plaster of Paris) had been 
found in Ellsworth. Splendid crystals, for a cab- 
inet, were sent to the eastern states, and a dis- 
tinguished Professor gave correct information in 
regard to their being plaster. Speculative pur- 
chases of land were made in anticipation that 
abundant beds of this valuable article would be 
discovered in the vicinity. No such beds have, 
however, come to light. 

It appears that the earth in that township is 
mostly the detritus of a broken down shale, which 
contains some marine fossils, a portion of lime 
and pyrites, as well as other ingredients. The 
sulphur of the pyrites, acted upon by the air, is 
slowly converted into sulphuric acid, which then 
combines with the lime and forms the sulphate of 
lime, or plaster. The process is constantly going 


on at aslow rate, and beautiful crystals form in 
the beds of shale and clay, in the course of a few 
years, yet they afford no indication that beds of 
plaster rock are in that vicinity. 

Again: Art concludes, that if she locate in a 
limestone formation, she is sure to obtain good 
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lands, abounding in lime, with asoil naturally| Caustic lime and its carbonate act merely to| Science has shown, that, at the breaking up of 
adapted to the production of wheat. In this she| bring the animal and vegetable matter contained | winter, the immense accumulations of enriching 
may be mistaken. A few years since, several|in the scil, into a condition to nourish the | gases are set free by the warmth of spring, as- 
farmers in the Miami valley complained that their | growing crop. They draw nothing from the at-| cend to the clouds, combine with their moisture, 
soil was not as good as expected, and did not | mosphere. which, at that season, often congeals and fails to 
yield as large crops of wheat as their neighbors’,| Plaster, or the sulphate of lime, has a more ex-/|the earth in form of snow, charged with those 
although in the same vicinity, and in the midst| tensive and economical action. Most of the de-| enriching materials. Plaster will, as it were, 
of a limestone formation. composing matters in the soil, yield hydrogen and | seize upon and anchor them there for the benefit 
A scientific examination of the soils from sev-| nitrogen, while undergoing change. These (hy- of the husbandman. 
eral localities in the vicinity, by a member of the| drogen and nitrogen) unite and form ammonia,| Art pertinaciously exclaims, ‘ We have repeat- 
late Geological Poard of Ohio,* disclosed the fact| or, in common language, hartshorn, which is in a| edly tried plaster on our wet, clay soils, without 
that the soils of these defective farms were made | volatile, gaseous state. Under ordinary circum-| deriving the least benefit.’ 
up of the detritus from a primitive region, con-| stances, it flies off into thin air, and is mostly a| Science tauntingly replies, ‘ You might as well 
taining hardly a vestige of lime, and composed | loss to the soil. This evaporation of ammonia) give a drowning man, sunk twenty feet under 
mostly of argiilaceous and silicious materials, not-| takes place with great rapidity during hot sun- | water, a dose of medicine, with the expectation 
withstanding the rocks beneath were carbonate | shine. |of resuscitating him, as to apply plaster to wet 
of lime. At his suggestion, a top dressing of} It is the province of sulphate of lime to seize clay lands before they have been properly pre- 
lime was furnished, and the lands became fertile| upon the ammonia, convert it into a fixed salt, pared by draining and sub-soil plowing. 
and productive. Art would never have suspect-| and retain it in the earth, where it becomes, by| First, extricate the drowning man from the 
ed, that in the midst of a limestone region, the| a new decomposition, a fruitful source of hydro- water, get him warm and dry, then, if a spark of 
cause of sterility in the soil could be the absence | gen and nitrogen to the growing vegetation. | vitality remains, administer your cordial medi- 
of that mineral. Instances the reverse of this| In other words, the sulphuric acid of the sul-|cines, and the latent powers of life will be ex- 
occasionally occur in some of the northern parts| phate of lime, unites with gaseous and volatile cited to activity. 
of Ohio, which are of a different geological for-| ammonia, firming the sulphate of ammonia,) Pursue the same course with your clay lands, 
mation, where limestone is not found in place.— | which cannot, like the gas, be dissipated into the cut blind ditches at suitable distances and in pro- 
As in instance, certain farms in Rockport and air by the winds and sun, but remains in the soil | per directions, lay them with brush or flat stones, 
Olmsted, along the course of Rocky river, in the | for nutrition, as before stated. |or, what is ‘ar preferable, manufacture tiles from 
county of Cuyahoga, are known to be more fa-| At the same time, the other constituent of the the clay into proper forms, and they will be en- 
vorable for the production of wheat than many| plaster, the lime, also remains as it were, await- | during.* 
of the clay lands, in the same townships, though | ing its call by the first crop of wheat sown upon | Having drained your fields thoroughly, intro- 
the soil presents no very flattering appearance to| the land. | duce the subsoil plow; get in your wheat early 
the eyes of Art. This. however, is not the moiety that plaster in the season, and the next spring, in March, 
To Science, the cavse is evident. The bowl-|thus employed accomplishes. Its great value sow from four to six quarts of clover seed, with 
ders, large and small, are principally limestone, | consists in drawing riches from the atmosphere. as many of timothy, and from one to two bushels 
and the soil contains a large per centage of lime; A far greater amount of ammonia is attracted of plaster, to the acre, and roll down the surface 
mixed with clay and sand. Bad tillage, and a from the surrounding medium than the soil itself when the weather will permit. 
grasping system of husbandry, are, however, rap-| yields, however well enriched by artificial appli-| The next season mow the first crop of clover, 
idly exhausting these lands of their vegetable and | cations. if you please; pasturing with swine is better 
animal matter, and lime alone will not render! Ammonia is furnished by many kinds of decay- economy, however; and the second season pas- 
lands fertile that are deficient in these ingre-| ing vegetables. It is poured forth in immense | ture sparingly, and in the month of August turn 
dents. | volumes from every farm-yard, sink, vault, and |in a heavy crop of clover, by the aid of Kincaid’s 
When Science shali be permitted to control the | burying-ground. It is produced in great abun- improved patent plow, if you have no better ar- 
operations on these lands, understanding the | dance by every decaying animal, whether an in-|ticle. It isthe best we have seen. Upon this 
matter, she will so manage as to add, from time| sect or the huge ox or elephant. The breath of clover-lay, or sod, sow your wheat, drag and roll 
to time, to the exhausted soils, carbon, hydrogen, | every living creature, the perspiration, excretions, it in; follow the next spring with the same rou- 
and nitrogen, by dressing with manure and plas-| and secretions of the whole animal kingdom, are | tine of clover seed and plaster. Your subse- 
ter, turning in green crops, particularly clover, | constantly fruitful sources of ammonia in a gase- | quent crops will all be abundant, and your lands 
and by attention to a correct routine of crops,| ous state. As it emanates from all these, it passes | will be richer than when covered with the for- 
she wiil be constantly raising the condition of the | off into the air, where it meets and combines jest. Nota particle of :uanure will be required 
soil, and at the same time obtaining productive| with moisture. At evening, it descends to the | to aid in effecting the renovation. 
crops in return. | earth with the gentle dew — it comes down more | Science would, however, direct the farmer 
Northern Ohio is becoming exhausted under| copiously with the summer shower and the ver- how to save and multiply enriching products 
the course pursued by Art. Few farms will pro-) nal snow storm. While resting on the earth at | from the sink, the slops and refuse matters from 
duce half the crops at the end of twenty year’s| such times, a small portion is decomposed by the | the house, the yards, stables, and poultry roosts. 
cultivation that they would when first cleared! vegetation with which it is in contact, but the | Time and place will not permit us to particular- 
from the forests. Such results are not necessary. | greater share again rises to the clouds at the ap- ize on these heads. It is sufficient to say, with 
Under skilful and scientific management, they| proach of a hot sunshine. ithe addition of these enriching compounds to 
should yield more abundantly. We go farther, | If, however, Science has directed the opera- the course suggested, the cold, flat clay lands 
and assert that when even thus exhausted, they | tions of the farmer, his fields have been dusted | that Art has exhausted, and knows not how to 
may be reclaimed in five years, by good manage-| over with ground plaster, which, as has already replenish, can be converted into some of the 
ment, and placed in a better condition than when | been stated, seizes upon the ammonia and retains | best wheat and corn land the State of Ohio fur- 
taken from the hand of nature: at the same time. it in the soil. | nishes. 
the cultivator may obtain, annually, be’ter re-| Again: during the thundershowersofsummer,| Science would also direct the same principles 
wards for his labor thau he that follows the ex-| at every discharge of electricity, every clap of|in regard to blind ditches and subsoil plowing, or 
hausting course of rt. | thunder, portions of the air in the clouds are de- deep trenching, as applicable to the preparation 
At such an assertion we are aware Art is dis-| composed ; nitrous and nitric acids are formed, | of gardens and fruit yard soils of the quality just 








posed to express her doubts. Science has already | which, uniting with the gaseous ammonia, fall|described. Every garden of this quality of soil 
investigated the subject and discovered, | with the rain to the earth, to vivify its coat of should be surrounded witha blind diteh from two 

First : That the evil consists primarily in a de-| vegetation. | to three feet deep, laid with brush, stone, or tile, 
ficient quantity of lime in the soil, and after a few! While the ignorant and superstitious hear with and covered with earth, and should be traversed 
years of bad farming, a deficiency also of animal awe, the voice of an angry God in the rolling | by ditches running parallel to each other, two 
and vegetable matter. | thunder, and see an emblem of his wrath in the | rods apart. The surface should next be broken 

Second: That the only remedy is to supply the | forked lightings, to the man of science they are eighteen inches deep, and be enrichec with 
soil with those deficient materials. jonly the manifestations of Divine Goodness to | abundant supplies of the peaty compost previous- 

Art at once assures us that lime cannot be pro- | created beings. Literally, the Farner or Heaven ly described ; and plaster with poudrette should 
cured in quantities and at a price that will admit! ‘sends his showers of blessings down to cheer | be employed as a top dressing to the hills of the 
of its being employed extensively for such a pur-| the earth below.’ Wise is the husbandman who various plants cultivated. Thus managed, your 


pose, and that it would be hopeless to attempt to, is prepared to secure the blessings that descend gardens and fruit yards in clay lands would vie 


procure animal and vegetable matter sufficient to, upon him. Of these important facts, Art had | with the best the world affords. 
enrich a common farm. never a conception. Science has revealed them.| If you are not disposed to put full credence in 

Science, more calculating, takes the subject un-| 4rt, it is true, had observed that the summer the suggestions of Science, test their correctness 
der consideration. She ascertains that it would) shower accompanied with violent thunder, ex-| on a limited scale — dig a ditch through some of 
require from 100 to 200 bushels of lime to effect erts far greater influence than a similar shower | your wet and drowned lands. 
an essential and permanent change in the quality | unattended with that powerful agent: she knew 


of one acre of our clay lands. This would cost! not the cause. * At the close of the Fair at Oberlin, Dr Townshend, of 


from $25 to $50; but that from one to two bush- | Art had also heard, from time immemorial, the | Elyria, addressed the meeting on the subject of draining 
els of plaster of Paris, correctly employed, would saying, that ‘ the late snows of spring are manure | lands. His remarks were very interesting and appro- 
answer an equally good or better purpose. This for the poor man.’ She viewed it asan old wife's | —. He also exhibited several models and moulds for 
might cost seventy-five cents. (fable, though she had often witnessed the en-| aed aiiekkea burned and adapted for the 
are : eile 2 , lay s. 
—— | liv ening effects ot those vernal snows on the! “These can be manufactured as cheap as bricks, and will 
* Prof. Locke. | fresh, starting vegetation. | form a permanent drain. 


Upon the em- 
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bankment try a patch of wheat, clover, and plas- 
ter. Try other patches of garden vegetables, cu- 
cumbers, melons, &ec., dressed “with poudrette 


English News, Markets, &e. 

Dates to May 19.— Peel’s new tariff bill had passed | 
: : : | the House by a large vote, and confidence is expressed | 
and plaster. The result of your trials in this | that it will pass the other branch, though it may be de- 
way will convince you that the principal may be | javed so long as to protract the present embarrassed state | 
equally well applied to a field or a whole farm.— | of trade for a considerable time longer. ‘The grain and | 
It is not an hypothesis — it is not a matter yet to |flour markets are remarkably dull, and the amount of 
be tested by experiment: it has been fully tried, | bread stuffs in bond at the principal ports is very great. — 
both in this country and in Europe. At Liverpool alone there were 8,900,000 bushels of wheat | 

In extensive districts in Scotland, where, and 895,000 barrels of flour under bond, nearly all of it | 
twenty-five years since, the population could American. This, with much more to arrive, will go in 








barely raise oatmeal enough for sustenance, scien- | duty five, (or BUURY &0,) 5b CONE Se ie Row eet 
tific farming has changed the entire character of 
the soil, by the introduction of ditching, subsoil 
plowing, clover and plaster, to such an extent} 
that they are now large exporters of wheat. 

We dwell at some length upon this fact, for we 
believe that the mode Science suggests will, be- 
fore the close of another generation, change the 
staple of the Western Reserve from the product 
of the dairy to that of the wheat field. 

As a principle of hygiene, the farmer, whether 





guided by Science or Art, should know that plas- 
ter of Paris is far more efficient for counteracting | 
the bad effluvia, arising from decaying animal 


ed, and with the favorable appearance of the growing 
crops, prices must rule very low. 

Wilmer & Smith’s Times says, of the American Pro- 
vision Market : 

‘ No new feature in pork. Cheese is in low stock, and 
sells readily at extreme rates. Lard hassold more freely. 
The late arrivals of bacon from America are reported to 
be of a most excellent description ; in fact, equal, if not 
superior, to the Irish productions. The beef brought by 
the New York is also highly praised for its good quality. 
If imports of this kind are continued, they will meet 
ready sales and fair prices.’ 

Woon. — The first of the series of public sales of co- 
lonial wool for this season, commenced in London, on 
the 14th inst., and they were considered to be going off 





Tur CoLtumsus Horticutturat Society will meet at 
| Ambos’ Saloon, on Thursday evening, June 18, for the 
inspection of Cherries, and any other rare fruits or flowers 
that may be brought in. Membets, and all who feel an 
interest in the objects of the Society, are invited to be 
| present, as arrangements for the season will then be made. 


FARMERS’ HARDWARE. 


|r P. ELLIS & Co., at the old stand of R. Ellis & Co., have 
) ¢ now on hand a large and complete assortment of Hardware, 
| Cutlery, fron, Nails, Glass, Steel and Castings; also Farming and 
Mechanical Too!s, and every article in the Hardware line, which 


. the they are Hi t pricas low , 
matter, sinks. vaults, yards, and stables, than | fully as high as was anticipated. The fine and best cloth- | ae See OS SG OS es ee Gan Crer eee 


| 


caustic lime. The latter is usually employed, but 
is comparatively inert. 

Art has only a limited knowledge of the power | 
and efficacy of irrigation, or flowing of lands, to | 
render them permanently productive, indepen- | 
dent of all other applications; and still less | 
knowledge of the best means of accomplishing | 
the purpose. 
spring runs to flow in the channels nature form- 
ed for them, and rarely thinks of conducting 
them, by tortuous canals, to adjoining or distant 
fields of dry soil, for the purpose of converting 
such fields irto never-failing meadows. | 

Science scans the formation of her lands, and | 
discovers whether she cannot, by diverting some | 





brook or river from its natural source, fertilize | 2,90 ¥ bbl.; Wheat, only brings 55 cents; Corn, 20 @ 23; | 
She knows how to} Oats, 20 @ 22 Pork, sales mostly for the army, at 9,10 | 


other portions of her farms. 
lay her levels, construct her dams and embank- | 
ments, and when, where, and how to apply the | 
water to obtain the greatest benefit. | 

How many acres, now comparatively unpro-| 
ductive, which could be brought into this condi-| 
tion by a little scientific effort at irrigation, does | 
the State of Ohio containt Not a farm can be 
found, on which some improvement in this way 
could not be made; yet itis rare to see any at- 
tempts made to accomplish it, and when it is at- 
tempted, the manner in which it is done is usual- 
ly so awkward and unskilful as to bring the mat- 
ter into disrepute. We occasionally see a happy 
exc2ption. During the past summer, which has 
been so unpropitious for the growth of grass, a 
field was made to produce two tons of hay to the 
acre, by a little attention paid to turning upon it 
the wash of the yards and road, and the water 
flowing from two small springs. 

Many years since, a skilful farmer, who hap- 
pened to be familiar with the principles of engi- 
neering, purchased a farm in Trumbull county. 
The land consisted almost exclusively of barren 
side hills, and dry, sterile, sandy flats. It had 
long been considered as one of the poorest in the 
county. The purchaser, understanding the pow- 
er of irrigation to give a new character to such 
soils, discovered with the eye of an engineer that 
astream of some size might be turned from a 
deep glen, by means of a dam, and conducted 
upon one of the sides of the glen through a ca- 
nal, so as to be accumulated upon the back part 
of the farm. From this point he discharges it at 
pleasure upon different fields, in different direc- 
tions. 

It is an interesting spectacle to view his differ- 
ent dams and canals, and to see the brook dis- 
charging from level to level, dividing and subdi- 
viding, over many acres, spreading fertility 
through all its varied meanderings. At this time 
the farm sustains a flock of some 500 or 600 of 
the best merinosheep. Twenty years since it 
would not have fed one-tenth part of that num- 
ber. By sheep pasturing, and good cultivation, 
his other hill lots, situated beyond the reach of 
the rill, have become rich and productive. 





A man in Louisiana plants cucumbers and waters them 














with vinegar, the vines produce excellent pickles. 


ing about 14d to 2d ¥ tb, under the opening sales of last 
year in this month ; the inferior descriptions will be some- 
what more, say about 3d 4 Ib. This will, no doubt, 
have a slight influence on the inferior kinds from the U. 
States, but any thing well-bred and fine, either adapted 
for clothing or combing, from there, will command fullly 
rates over late sales here this month. The weather has 
been favorable for agricultural pursuits, and should it con- 


prices being fully supported, are very favorable. 


THE MARKETS. 


Cinctnnati, June 13.—Business continues almost at a 


stand, and the produce markets are dull, duller, dullest. | Columbus, June 15, 1846, 


Dealers think they have reached the bottom of the hill, 
and the next move must be upwards, but no one can say 
when a move may take place. Flour is selling at 2,85 @ 


@9,25, ® bbl. for mess. Beef, for same purpose, $4 
bbl. mess; Bacon, sides, in casks, 44 @ 4} cts. ¥ Ib; 
Shoulders, 2} @ 3c. ¥ tb; Hams, 5 @ 54 c.; do. cured, 
6 @8 c. ® tb; Lard, in kegs and bbls., 54 @ 6 c.; But- 
ter, for packers, 64 @ 7 c.; fresh rolls, in market, retail 
at 10 @ 124 c.; Cheese, in boxes, 54 @ 6c., with fair de- 
mand. 

WOOL.—The Gazette says: We give the rates at 
which the dealers in this city are willing to buy, viz: full 
blood fleece, 25 @ 26 c.; three-quarter blood, 24 @ 25 c.; 
one-half blo d, 20 @ 23; common to one-quarter blood, 
16 @ 18 c.; tub washed, 18 @ 20 c. Sale from store to- 
day of 6,000 Ibs. pulled, good quality at 20c. 

The Boston Courier of the 8th inst., speakIng of wool, 
says: Moderate sales, without any improvement in prices. 
Prime Saxony fleeces, washed, 38 @ 40 c. ® tb; Ameri- 
can full blood, 35 @ 37 c.; three-quarter blood, 30 @ 32 
one-half blood, 28 @ 30 c.; one-quaraer and common, 
26 @ 28 c. 

New York, June 11.—Flour has accumulated too rap- 
idly for the demand, and has declined to a lower price 
than for many years before. Genesee and Western now 
brings only $3 87 @ $4 00 ¥ bbl; Wheat, for ship- 
ment, about $1 00; Corn arrives freely, and is also de- 
pressed—large sales of mixed Western have been made 
at 50 @ 54 c., and Southern yellow, at 55 @57c. Noth- 
ing doing in pork or other provisions worth noticing. 

COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, June 15. 


GRAIN. Pou.try. 
Wheat, ® bu., WD oa Turkeys, each, a 
Indian corn, 20 a 2 Geese, “ a 
Oats, 14 a 16 Ducks, “ a 
PROVISIONS. Chickens, a 
Flour retail, bbl., 2,90 3,00 SUNDRIES. 
* 100 lbs. 175 a Apples, bu. a 
* Buckwheat,2,00 a os dried, S| a 1,00 
Indian meal, bu. 25 a Peaches,dried, 2,00 a 2,50 
Hoinminy,qnart, 3 a 4 Potatoes Wai Ww 
Beef, hd. qr Hay, ton, 5,00 a 
* 100 Ihs., 3,00 a 3,50 Wood,hard,cord,1,25 a J,50 
* fore qr., 2.00 a 250 Salt, bbl., 175 @ 1st 
Pork, mess, bbl. 9,00 @ 9,25 —_ 
prime * 7,00 a SEEDS. 

Hams, country, Ib., 5 @ 6 Clover, bu., 4,25 a 4,50 
city.cured, 7 a & Timothy, a 
Lard, Ib., ret., 6} a Flax, 75 a 81 

* inkgs,orbls. 6 a . 
Butter, best rolls, Ww a Asus, 

common 8 a gy Pot, 100 tbs.. 2.75 a 3,00 

< in kegs, 6 a 7 Pearl, 3,50 a@ 3,75 
Cheese, - St a 6} Scorched salts, 2,50 a 
Eves, dozen, 5 a 6 Vool, common, wa Ww 
Maple sugar, Ib. 5 6 “  ha'f bi'd, 0M a B 

“molasses, gal, 50 “full bi'd, 4 
Honey comb, |b. 10 @ 12} 

* strained pa 14, 


‘olumbus, 
| Among their assortment, may be found the following, for Far 
| mers’ use, viz: 
| 40 doz. Blood’s steel-back Grass and Cradle Scythes—warranted- 
} 25 “ Waldron’s “ « do. 
| 20 “ Farwell’s “4 “ do. 
; 2 * Harris’ a “ do. 

35 “ Nelson’s cast steel Sickles. 
12 gross Cummington Quinebaug Scythe Stones—warranted 
| genuine, and not to glaze. 
} 


‘ : 4 doz. Salisbury’s warranted Cradles, with Patent Scythes. 
She leaves the small streams and | tinue, and a good harvest be the result, our prospects for) 70 « ; . the § 


Li mson’s celebrated Massachusetts Patent Scythe Snaths. 
30“ Granville Hay Rakes, Bow and Common. 
| Also Hay Grain, and Manure Forks, Grain Scoops, Shovels, 
| Spades, Hoes, Grubbing Hoes, Axes &c., &c. 
Give us acall if you want bargains. 


| T. P. Ellis & Co. 





| 
| 


SUBSOIL PLOWS, 


bo pray ree after the New England approved model, and just 
. the implements for improving heavy soils. 
orsale at Martin’s Ferry, Belmont co., O.,—one mile above 
Wheeling, on the Ohio River. ae 


WOOD & CATTELL. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 
Pitts’ Patent Grain Serarator. — Manufactured by H. D. 
° Jameson, Massillon, Ohio. 

HIS MACHINE is PORTABLE, Only requiring about 30 minutes 
to put up for use, in the field or barn. It thrashes, carries off 
the straw, fans [cleans] the grain inthe most perfest manner, and 
deposites it in a bag or box, ready for market, al! at one operation— 
thus effecting a great saving of hands in attendance; and thrashi 
and cleaning from 200 to 500 bushels per day, with great ease to all 
concerned. The machines are simple, strong, and durable in their 
SS and —— to get out of order—often thrashing and 
cleaning from ten to fifteen thousand bushels wit i 

June 1, 1846.—3t. silat 


- SWEET POTATOES. 

W thousand sweet potato plants; a'so a choice selection 
A Garden Seeds raised the past season, to he had on application to 
the subscriber, north-east corner of Seventh and Broad Streets. 


LEWIS I va. 
Columbus, O., May 1, 1846. ee 


Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ELLIOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


FP \HE proprietors of this Nursery offer for sale one of the } 

T stocks of Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, Roses, —. 

ever offered in Ohio, : 
Orders through the Post Office or otherwise, will receive prompt 

attention, and when desired, trees will be packed in such order that 

they may be conveyed many hundred miles without inj ry. 
Cleveland, May 1, 1846. 








SEED STORE. 
ELY & CAMPBELL, 


23, Lower Market Street, Cincinnati. 


Wit pay cash at the best market rates for Clover, Timothy; 
Orchard grass, Blue grass, Red Top, Fl ax and Mustard seed 
&c. Keep constantly on hand, and for sale, all kinds of Garden, 
Flower and field seeds. Also, Agricultural Impiements, Agricultu- 
raland Horticultural books and papers. They also execute all or- 
ders for Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c. 


Portage Mutual Fire Jnsurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES $400,000. 


HE Oldest, the Largest, and richest Company in the West.— 
Agents at most of the principal towns in the State. 

















